34                               GLYCERINE
out, consists only of lime soap together with any ex-
cess of lime used, and must be entirely free from
little drops of undecoinposed fat. The yellow or
brown-coloured liquid to be found mixed with the
lime soap (always depending on the quality of the
fats employed), is a dilute solution of crude glycerine
in water, which is contaminated by a large quantity
of foreign matter.
A modification, of this process is that in which, a
much smaller quantity of lime suffices for saponifica-
fcion, if one allows the lime to act on the fat under a
steam-pressure of about ten atmospheres. Under
these conditions it is sufficient to employ two to three
per cent lime to bring about complete saponifica-
tion, as acid lime salts are formed from the fatty
acids.
As regards the production of glycerine, this process
offers the advantage that one works with afar smaller
quantity of water than in the process above de-
scribed, and accordingly a more concentrated solu-
tion of glycerine results.
In both cases the lime soap produced is decomposed
by sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, whereby is formed
gypsum or calcium chloride, and the mixture of the
three fatty acids, stearic, palmitic, and oleic, is freed
as far as possible from oleic acid by pressure in very
strong hydraulic presses, and employed, after refining,
for the manufacture of stearine candles, whilst the
liquid separated from the lime soap is utilized for
the extraction of glycerine. To the quality of the
raw and strongly diluted glycerine, which is different